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ABSTRACT 

Pioneer Institute recently organized a roundtable in 
which school officials discussed their experiences with 
inter-district public school choice. The participants exchanged views 
on the current state of the choice program in Massachusetts. The 
Massachusetts inter-district school choice program allows parents to 
enroll their children at schools in districts other than their own on 
a space-available basis. Unless they affirmatively decide not to 
participate in the program, districts must accept out-of-district 
students. Among the attendants were: (1) Richard Dissault, 

superintendent, Masconomet Regional School District; (2) Judy 
Kennedy, member, Lynn School Committee; and (3) Michael Ronan, 
superintendent, Uxbridge School District. The participants responded 
to a series of questions concerning the current dynamic between 
"sending" and "receiving" districts, the needs of parents and 
children as educational consumers, and possible improvements to the 
school-choice program. This document contains excerpts of that 
session. Although participants strongly supported school choice, they 
said the program could be improved if paperwork were simplified, if 
the student transportation problem was addressed, and if the state 
funded the programs that it mandates. (LMl) 
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School Choice: 

A Marketplace for Education 

Pioneer Institute recently organized a roundtable for school officials to discuss their 
experiences with inter-district public school choice. The participants exchanged views 
on the current state of the choice program in Massachusetts. 

Among the attendees were: 

• Richard Dussault, superintendent , Masconomet Regional School District 

• Judy Kennedy, member ; Lynn School Committee 

• Michael Ronan, superintendent , Uxbridge School District 

Pioneer presented the participants with a series of questions concerning the current 
dynamic between “sending" and “receiving” districts , the needs of parents and chil- 
dren as educational consumers , and possible improvements to the school choice pro- 
gram. Pioneer has reproduced excerpts of that session in the following pages with the 
permission of the participants. 


© 

Pioneer Institute: School choice is supposed to spur healthy competition among public 
school districts. How can districts position themselves to win in this new marketplace f 

Michael Ronan 1 : The issue people are really concerned about is service. The question 
is: How do people perceive your district versus our district in terms of service? If your 
child has a problem, what happens in your district? What happens in my district? 
How do problems get resolved? Can you get in touch with the appropriate educators 
or administrators? Are issues tackled in an expedient manner? In Uxbridge, we point 
out to people that the tangible difference between us and everyone else is our servicing. 

More and more, school districts are going to have to think in terms of broad 
strategies. Specifically, I think school management will have to consider the financial 
implications of their strategic decisions. Conventional wisdom seems to suggest that 
more capital investment in new buildings and equipment will stem the flow of students 
leaving a district. My sense from the beginning has been that our ability to draw students 
is not based on the quality of the buildings. Our facilities are not necessarily as new as 
some of the buildings these students are coming from. What matters to parents is the 
service their children are receiving. Their perceptions are based on 1) the programs in which 
their children are enrolled, 2) what their children say when they come home, and 3) the 

1 Uxbridge participates in school choice and is a net “receiver” of out-of-district students. 
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Inter-district School Choice: Massa- 

chusetts 7 school choice program allows par- 
ents to enroll their children at schools in dis- 
tricts other than their own on a space-avail- 
able basis. Unless they affirmatively decide not 
to participate in the program, districts must 
accept our-of-district students. 

interaction of parents with the school staff. From my 
perspective, these are the elements that school districts 
need to improve in order to keep and attract students. 

If you’re losing money under the school choice pro- 
gram now, and you employ a strategy to improve your 
facilities, you may be backing into an excess debt issue. 
As a district increases its per student debt, it may move 
above the magic state average of $95 per student and 
lose even more money. If a district exceeds that figure, 

state law allows a town to 
correspondingly reduce its 
contribution to the school 
budget. A school system 
can end up with brand 
new facilities, but not 
enough resources to 
implement quality educa- 
tional programs. As a re- 
sult, their competitive po- 
sition may be unchanged, or even worse. 

If money is really the issue, efforts should be made 
to maximize resources at the classroom level. Uxbridge 
has six administrators, including myself, for everything 
in the school system. We continuously look for ways to 
privatize elements of our school system. For example, 
two years ago we privatized our guidance department at 
the high school level. We had a lot of inquiries about our 
activities from surrounding school committees because 
they saw that we were being competitive. We kept our 
programs when they were losing theirs. 

The 1993 Education Reform Act did not bring about 
significant restructuring in the communities around us 
because the legislation provided them with a new infu- 
sion of cash. They kept doing the same old things that 
they had been doing and did not restructure their costs 
so as to maximize their program and service outcomes. 
They have adopted what I call the “gadget approach.” 

2 Based on FY 1994 School Choice Report, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education. 


Essentially, they only tinkered with the system — adding 
new gadgets — without making any fundamental change 
in service delivery or in attitude in dealing with customers. 

Many school districts simply brought back every- 
thing they had eliminated earlier. They reasoned, “If we 
were doing this in 1990, it must have been important. 
We should be doing it in 1995.” Instead they should adopt 
a strategic approach saying, “What do we need to do in 
the future, and what are the steps to achieve it?” Unfor- 
tunately, I have not seen that kind of change around us. 

Every year we prepare an education report similar 
to the one that a corporation would do for its Board of 
Directors. It is 50 to 60 pages long and contains statis- 
tics on attendance, suspensions, state assessments, and 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SATs). It is easy to read. We 
put it on cable TV and give a copy to the local library. 
We are particularly interested in the trends; and since 
we’ve been working on these issues we have observed a 
steady improvement. 


jL he 1993 Education Reform Act did 
not bring about significant restructur- 
ing in the communities around us be- 
cause the legislation provided them with 
a new infusion of cash. They kept doing 
the same old things that they had been 
doing and did not restructure their costs 
so as to maximize their program and 
service outcomes. — Michael Ronan 


Richard Dussault 3 : Masconomet provides a similar 
accountability report. We conduct a survey of all par- 
ents and students at the end of each academic year. We 
ask them to rate the teachers in each subject area with 
questions like, “Does your teacher do this? Yes, I strongly 
agree, disagree, and so on.” The questionnaire gauges 
their satisfaction with guidance services, academic ar- 
eas, and overall school discipline. We compile the re- 
sponses longitudinally and publish the results. The re- 
port provides a three-year snapshot. Then, we do the 
same thing for all our test scores, the advanced place- 

3 Masconomet participates in school choice and is a net “re- 
ceiver” of out-of-district students. 


Of the school choice 
districts in Massachu- 
setts that spend less 
than their foundation 
level, 46% were net 
gainers of students. 2 
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ment tests as well as our 
SATs and Massachusetts 
Educational Assessment 
Program (MEAPs). 

We put together a 
good package for the com- 
munity, which helps par- 
ents make better informed 
education decisions. It as- 
sures parents that our sys- 
tem is giving thought to 
these issues and assem- 
bling quality material. We 
also publish in the local 
newspaper all the college 
acceptances for every stu- 
dent, not just where they 
actually attend, but all the 
schools at which they have 
been accepted. We profile 
each of the colleges and list their average SAT scores. 
This gives members of our community a sense of what is 
happening in the school system. In addition, this infor- 
mation provides parents and students with some refer- 
ence as they think about where they might like to attend 
college. Our guidance personnel have done an excellent 
job with the entire assessment/evaluation process. 

Judy Kennedy 5 : I agree on the need to move resources 
closer to the school- and classroom-level. For example, 
this year, we allocated money to the school improvement 
councils at each site. Although it was not a tremendous 
amount of money, approximately $9,000 or $10,000 per 
school, it served to involve and empower those parents. 
The school committee let them spend it as they saw fit 
within their own schools. The notion of direct manage- 
ment — services provided from one level to another cut- 
ting through administrative channels — really helps edu- 
cators and parents to achieve productive outcomes. These 
types of activities fit within the larger framework of 
moving resources closer to the customer. It allows cus- 
tomers, in this case parents and students, more direct 
access to the services of their schools. 

Pioneer Institute: Why do you think parents choose 
to participate in school choice ? 


4 Joe Nathan, “School Choice Works in Minnesota”, Wall Street 
Journal , April 22, 1993. 

5 Lynn does not participate in school choice and is a “sender” 
of students out-of-district. 


Dussault: I would say that 80% of the families that our 
school choice youngsters come from — and Lynn happens 
to be one of the communities from where we have a siz- 
able number of youngsters — are serious about education. 
These youngsters strive to be good students, their atten- 
dance is excellent and they participate in extracurricular 
activities. The other 20% are youngsters who may have 
had some difficulties in other places and are looking for 
an opportunity to start over. The bulk of those young- 
sters come to our district in the tenth and eleventh grades. 
Some of them do extremely well, and some of them do not. 

This admission cycle we had 30 additional openings, 
and the responses to our ads were very interesting. Sixty 
students applied for ninth grade; 20 for tenth grade, and 
only 15 for eleventh grade. Since we did the lottery on 
April 1st, we have had ten additional phone calls for 
eleventh grade. In each case, the parents told me that 
they needed to move their kid to a new school. These 


2o% [of our school choice youngsters] 
may have had some difficulties in other 
places and are looking for an opportu- 
nity to Start over. — Richard Dussault 


kids are already thinking about next year, and I would 
say of those ten calls probably eight kids need a change 
for reasons that are not just academic. My observation 
is that the younger the students who apply, the more 
serious the parents are about education. 

Ronan: More often than not, it is because another school 
system is more responsive to parent questioning and in- 
volvement than the district they are in. 

At the high school level, I see the same type of mix 
Dick was talking about in terms of students who need a 
second chance. My estimate is that approximately half 
of those “second chance” students graduate in our school 
system. The other half simply are so far behind academi- 
cally that even with all the options we can offer in terms 
of extended programs, support services, and tutors the 
best we can do is to graduate them at 1 9Vi. That is a very 
difficult road for them to go. 

As far as our racial mix is concerned, last year we 
had a larger percentage of minority students in our school 
choice population than we did in our home community. 


In Minnesota, a state 
with a comprehensive 
and well-established 
open enrollment 
program, a survey of 
school principals 
concluded that choice 
"stimulated improve- 
ments to school 
curricula, promoted 
greater parent and 
teacher involvement 
in planning and 
decision making, and 
increased the ethnic 
diversity of schools ." 4 5 
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Parental Perceptions of Student 
Performance Under School Choice 
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Improved Improved Change Greatly 


Source: “ School Choice in Massachusetts : Why Parents Choose 
Choice ”, Massachusetts Executive Office of Education , April 1 994. 


The socio-economic group is lower than our home com- 
munity. People from a number of neighboring commu- 
nities are able to access our programs since distances 
between Uxbridge and the surrounding communities are 
not too far. We offer as much help as we can with orga- 
nizing carpools and allowing our buses to pick up the 
kids at the border, to make sure that we get them to and 
from school. 

Pioneer Institute: How have the additional school 
choice funds helped you improve the quality of edu- 
cation at your schools ? 

Ronan: During the first two years Uxbridge participated 
in the School Choice Program, we assigned a substantial 
amount of the additional revenue to underwriting an in- 
tegrated pre-school child care center, the Early Child- 
hood Learning Center. The Center, which requires a part- 
nership with the Department of Public Welfare (DPW), 
operates year round from 6:30 in the morning to 6:00 at 

night. 

We have also used part 
of the money to fund an 
inclusion program for spe- 
cial needs students at the 
elementary level, bringing 
children back from out-of- 
district placements, fur- 
ther integrating them in 
true inclusion classrooms, 
and providing teachers 
with the necessary sup- 
port. We have allocated a 

6 “School Choice in Massachusetts: Why Parents Choose Choice”, 
Massachusetts Executive Office of Education, April 1994. 


Massachusetts parents 
listed academic con- 
cerns as the primary 
reason for entering 
the school choice pro- 
gram followed by 
school resources, 
safety, and class size, 
among others . 6 


portion of the funds to acquire technology and to make 
capital improvements in the school. Lastly, during the 
financial crunch in 1991 and 1992, we used the funds to 
stabilize our services. In summary, the additional funds 
have directly improved the Uxbridge school system. 

I would add that the benefits derived from choice 
are not only financial. Uxbridge has four school site coun- 
cils, one for each school. Three of the four schools have 
elected a school-choice parent to the school council, 
which shows that these out-of-town parents are making 
important contributions to the school system. 

Dussault: Masconomet is a smaller district, serving 
grades 7 through 12. We were in a real budget crunch 
before education reform. We persuaded our School Com- 
mittee and the Finance Committee that in order to main- 
tain our programs, we had to get outside revenue. Either 
we could go for Proposition V/i overrides, which were 
never successful in our towns, or we could continue the 
school choice program. Three years ago, when we first 
opted to participate in the school choice program, it was 


T-fxbridge has four school site councils, 
one for each school. Three of the four 
schools have elected a school-choice 
parent to the school council, which 
shows that these out-of-town parents are 
making important contributions to the 
school system. — Michael Ronan 


primarily because we could not keep our class sizes across 
the district at the level preferred by our School Commit- 
tee. Keeping academic class sizes in the range of 22-25 
students per teacher was a priority for our School Com- 
mittee. Accepting 125 school choice students the first 
year added about a half a million dollars to our budget. 
Those funds were allocated primarily to hiring 12 addi- 
tional staff members, which allowed us to achieve our 
class size goals. We hired people with four years experi- 
ence or less. It has worked out extremely well, since most 
of those teachers are still with us and their ideas have 
truly reinvigorated our schools. 

Our second objective was to maintain the breadth 
of our academic and extracurricular offerings as well as 
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the small class sizes in the advanced placement courses. 
Without the extra money, we could not have continued 
offering small sections and would have been forced to 
do a lot of doubling up. 

The remaining choice funds were devoted to upgrad- 
ing Masconomet’s technology. Before school choice, we 
did not have any computer labs. The few computers we 

had were used for admin- 
istrative purposes. Since 
then, we have installed 
four complete Novell net- 
worked computer labs. 
One is used exclusively as 
an English writing lab, a 
required course for all the 
ninth and tenth graders. 
Another lab is scheduled 
by teachers for class 
projects. A third lab is a 
business education and 
computer science facility. 
The fourth lab is for jun- 
ior high and middle 
school students. This is a 
direct result of the extra 
money we brought in from school choice. 

Last year we did not accept new school choice stu- 
dents. For next academic year, we are accepting 30 addi- 
tional students, who will bring in approximately 
$120,000. These funds will allow us to maintain our 
existing programs. 

Pioneer Institute: What might “ sending ” districts do 
to improve their programs and discourage parents 
from enrolling their children elsewhere f 

Kennedy: In order for communities like Lynn to com- 
pete effectively, we will need to fundamentally rethink 
and overhaul our entire approach to education. We need 
to start by leveraging our assets. For example, we have a 
particularly strong Voc/Tech capacity. Lynn could start 
by expanding its vocational and technical high school. I 
feel that would make us attractive to students in sur- 
rounding communities. We already have a waiting list 
for Lynn students who want to get into the Voc/Tech. 
We are expanding it now, but unfortunately it is going 
to take a couple of years before construction is com- 
pleted and even then we may not have enough slots for 

7 Tom Coakley and Amy Sessler, “School choice plan has left 
diverse results in districts”, Boston Globe , February 7, 1993. 


In order for communities like Lynn to 
compete effectively, we will need to fun- 
damentally rethink and overhaul our 
entire approach to education. We need 
to start by leveraging our assets. 

— Judy Kennedy 


out-of-district students. However, this is illustrative of 
the steps we need to take in order to market and exploit 
a niche for ourselves. 

It is extremely difficult for Lynn to achieve a com- 
petitive position vis-a-vis surrounding school districts 
while operating under the constraints of a consent de- 
cree for desegregation. We are implementing a volun- 
tary desegregation program which has proved to be a 
hardship for us, since many of the students that we have 
lost through school choice were from the white, middle- 
class areas of Lynn. This has caused our racially 
imbalanced, or precariously balanced, schools to become 
more out of balance. The irony is that under the present 
school choice system, Lynn children are free to attend 
schools anywhere outside of the district. If Masconomet 
is 75% white, we can let a white student go to Mas- 
conomet, and nobody raises an eyebrow. But within our 
own school system, we are forced to tell students, “Well, 
I’m sorry you want to go to high school ‘A’, but you 
have to go to high school ‘B’ because we have to main- 
tain the appropriate racial balance there.” The present 
school choice system seems to work against communi- 
ties such as Lynn in these areas. I believe school choice 
would be more effective if the overriding state regula- 
tions were eliminated. 

Dussault: There are several examples of communities 
actively responding to the competition that school choice 
has spurred. For example, Georgetown, a district next 
to Masconomet, is a very small town with less than 100 
students in their graduating class. Georgetown is a 
middle-class community, with families who are seriously 
committed to education. Georgetown probably repre- 
sents the largest number of school choice applicants to 
our district. Not surprisingly their schools became very 
concerned about losing children. They have since ap- 
proved a $21 million bond issue for a total renovation 
and reconstruction of their high school. They are striv- 


As a response to losing 
over 100 students in 
1993, Maynard Public 
Schools boosted its 
budget, installed com- 
puters, rolled out a 
new arts and music 
program, and restruc- 
tured its marketing 
campaign. The follow- 
ing year Maynard 
outscored all but one 
district on the state 
assessment. 7 
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Kjchool choice is doing what it was sup- 
posed to do: make people look at them- 
selves and offer all students a better op- 
portunity. Although it does require some 
initial adjustment, it is going to pay off 
in the long run. — Richard Dussault 


ing to be more competitive. Similarly, the Lynn School 
Committee is trying to maintain and improve their aca- 
demic programs. 

Another example of a district that has responded 
effectively is Byfield. Byfield offers honors programs for 
fifth and sixth graders. Those students usually ended up 
attending Triton Regional High School, which did not 
have a similar program, and many parents felt that noth- 
ing was being done for their children. A group of par- 
ents asked the School Committee to implement programs 
for their youngsters, but the Committee refused. Finally, 
a dozen families enrolled their children as school choice 
students at Masconomet because we do have some good 
programs at that level. The very next year, Triton re- 
vamped their junior high/middle school program specifi- 
cally to prevent students from leaving. 

The most important development in the surround- 
ing communities that lost students to our school, except 
for Lynn, is that they immediately became school choice 
districts. I think it is a survival situation, and most of the 
schools in the North Shore area are hopping on the band- 
wagon and entering the school choice program. 


Growth of School Choice Popularity: 
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School choice is doing what it was supposed to do: 
make people look at themselves and offer all students a 
better opportunity. Although it does require some initial 
adjustment, it is going to pay off in the long run. 

Ronan: Districts that are losing students through school 
choice have to ask themselves one question: “How can 
we deliver educational services with the money we have 
and still be perceived as an attractive option?” The an- 
swer always comes back to service. For example, “How 
can we market the Lynn school system?” The Lynn School 
Committee should participate in school choice and mar- 
ket its strongest programs. I certainly would not let other 
communities take our students away without getting into 
the marketplace. The first order of business is to con- 
vince parents that Lynn is a district worth attending rather 
than leaving. 

I would look at my 
bilingual program and re- 
label it “World Lan- 
guages.” School systems 
are worried about how 
they are going to teach 
their children a second 
language and pass the re- 
quired state assessment by 
Grade 10. I think some 
cities are sitting on a tre- 
mendous asset with world language capabilities that 
would give them a significant competitive advantage over 
neighboring districts. 

Districts that are losing students need to make a list 
of who is leaving and find out what school these children 
would normally have attended. That list has to find its 
way to the appropriate principal’s desk with a very simple 
directive: “Contact all these families and find out why 
they have chosen to go elsewhere.” After we have col- 
lected the information, we need to develop an action plan 
to improve our programs and compete more effectively. 

Pioneer Institute: What can be done to improve the 
present school choice system and what areas need to 
be addressed most urgently? 

Ronan: I am extremely troubled by the state’s inability 
to simplify paperwork. With state programs like school 
choice, we are required to have additional forms and 

8 Allyson M. Tucker and William F. Lauber, “School Choice 
Programs: What’s Happening In The States”, The Heritage 
Foundation, March 1995. 


Fifteen states, includ- 
ing Massachusetts, 
have inter-district 
school choice pro- 
grams. Twenty-five 
states have school 
choice legislation 
pending . 8 
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documents, which breeds bureaucracy and inflates pro- 
gram costs. A district’s complement of administrators is 
directly driven by the degree of state and federal regula- 
tions. I am required to submit more paperwork and docu- 
mentation on school choice students than on the stu- 
dents I claim for our foundation budget. For the founda- 
tion aid, I fill out one piece of paper, sign my name, and 
say, “These children attend school in Uxbridge.” And 
the state sends us the money. On the other hand, in or- 

Foundation Budget: For each district, 
the.state determines a minimum expenditure 
level (or foundation budget) and a target school 
tax:rate that is adequate to support a quality 
school program. If the revenues from local 
property taxes at the designated, tax rate fall 
short of the foundation level in any district, 
the state makes up the difference. By fiscal year 
2000, all districts are expected to be operat- 
ing at or above their;foundation budgets. 


der to collect on one school-choice child, I have to sub- 
mit substantially more documentation. Why is this so? 
If the state takes my word for the Uxbridge students, 
why won’t they take my word for the choice students? 
Why not include them all into the foundation budget? It 
should be considered more closely, but I think we could 
just have one foundation report: children attending school 
in your district generate the same aid regardless of where 
they come from. 

Dussault: I see the transportation piece as a major issue 
as far as bringing students from the cities. Although 
transportation had been promised, funding has not been 
easily accessible. I think that families in the immediate 
suburbs or contiguous towns can work out transporta- 
tion in the form of carpools or other alternatives. How- 
ever, single-parent families in the cities where the parent 
is working long hours will be at a disadvantage. Children 
in those situations will need assistance with transportation. 

Kennedy: I agree that school choice is not accessible to 
single-parent families under the present system. Some 
action on the state level to improve a district’s ability to 
provide transportation might help those parents. 

Mike makes a good point about the burdensome 
regulations and bureaucracy. Right now, we perceive this 


School Choice Financing: Districts en- 

rolling out-of-district students receive an in- 
crease in state education aid equivalent to 75% 
of the actual per student cost in that district, 
up to $5,000. State aid to the.“sending” dis- 
trict is reduced commensurately. If a “send- 
ing” district's spending on education is below 
its foundation budget, however; it is eligible 
for full reimbursement from the state. “Send- 
ing” districts that spend above their founda- 
tion level receive a partial reimbursements 

: •• •JV'” • 

to be a real stranglehold on the administration of our 
system. There are so many state regulations that we have 
no power to say, “This is what we want to do with our 
money.” Part of the solution may stem from the state 
accepting financial responsibility for those programs that 
it mandates. More than likely, this would leave us with 
the ability to pay for those programs we choose to incor- 
porate into our school system. Additionally, this would 
do away with a lot of the extra costs that are incurred by 
a city like Lynn. The state would be responsible for spe- 
cial education costs because that is a state-mandated pro- 
gram. The same would be true for the bilingual and vol- 
untary desegregation programs we are implementing right 
now. Eliminating those costs from our budget would 
make us a more competitive school system. We would be 


Lhere are so many state regulations 
that we have no power to say, “ This is 
what we want to do with our money.” 
Part of the solution may stem from the 
state accepting financial responsibility 
for those programs that it mandates. 

— Judy Kennedy 


able to better serve our current students, and it might 
even allow us to open ourselves up and accept students 
from other communities who would want to come to 
our system. © 
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